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—— 7 
KILLING AN ENEMY. 

“That man will be the death of me yet,” said 
Paul Levering. 

He looked worried, but not angry. 

“Thee means Dick Hardy ?” 

“Yes.” 

_“What has he been doing to thee now?” | 

The questioner was a Friend, named Isaac Mar- | 
tin—a neighbor. | 

“H[e’s always doing something, friend Martin. | 
Searcely a day passes that I don’t have a com- | 
plaint of him. Yesterday, one of the boys told} 
me that he saw him throw a stone at my new Dur- | 
ham cow, and strike her on the head.” 

“That's very bad, friend Levering. 
know why he did this ? 
passing on his grounds ?” 

“No; she was only looking over his fence. He 
has a spite against me and mine, and does all he 
can to injure me. You know the fine Bartlett 
pear tree that stands in the corner of my lot ad- 
joining his property ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Two large limbs, full of fruit, stretched over 
onhis side. You would hardly believe it, but it’s | 
true. Iwas out there just now, and discovered 
that he had sawed off these two fine limbs that 
hyng over on his side. They lay upon the ground, 
and his pigs were eating the fruit.” 

“Why is Dick so spiteful to thee, friend Lever- 
ing? He doesn’t annoy me. What has thee done 
to him?” 

“Tknow what first set him out. I kicked an 
ugly dog of his once. The beast, half-starved at 
home, I suppose, gras all the while prowling 
about here, and snatching up every thing that 
came in his way. One day I came upon him sud- 
dealy, and kicked him howling through the gate. 
Unfortunately, as he turned out, the dog’s master | 
happened to be passing along the road. The way | 
he swore at me was dreadful. I never saw a more | 
vindictive face. On the next morning, a splendid | 
Newfoundland, that I had raised from a pup, met | 
me shivering at the door with his tail cut off! I| 
don't know when I have felt so badly. Poor fel-| 
low! His piteous look haunts me now. I had, 
no proof against Dick, but never doubted as to his | 

agency in the matter. In my grief and indigna-| 

tion, I shot the poor dog, to put him out of my | 
sight.” 

“Thee was hasty in that, friend Levering,” said 
the Quaker. 

“Perhaps I was, though I never repented the | 
aot. I met Dick a few days afterwards. The} 
grin of satisfaction on his face I accepted as an| 
acknowledgment of his mean and cruel revenge. | 
Within a week from that time, one of my cows had | 
a horn knocked off.” 

“What did thee do?” 

“I went to Dick Hardy, and gave him a piece | 
of my mind.” 

“That is, thee scolded, and called hard names, 
and threatened.” . 

“Yes—just so, friend Martin.” 

“Did any good come out of it?” 

‘About as much as if I had whistled to 
wind.” 

‘How has it been since ?” 

“No change for the better. It grows, if any- 
thing, worse and worse. Dick never grows weary 
of annoying me.” 

“Has thee ever tried the law with him, friend 
Levering? The law should protect thee.” 

“O yes, I’ve tried the law. Once he ran his 
heavy wagon against my carriage, purposely, and 
upset me in the road. I made a narrow escape of 
my life. The carriage was so badly broken that it 
cost me fifty dolllars for repairs. A neighbor saw 

. the whole thing, and said it was plainly intended 
by Dick. So I sent him the carriage-maker’s 
bill, at which he got into a towering passion. 

Then I threatened him with prosecution, and he 

laughed in my face malignantly. I felt that the 

time had come to act decisively, and sued him, re- 
lying on the evidence of my neighbor who had 
seen the affair. But my neighbor was afraid of 

Dick, and so worded his testimony that the jury 

saw only an accident instead of a purpose to in- 

ure, and gave their verdict accordingly. After 
that, Dick Hardy was worse than ever. He took 
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am satisfied that in more than one instance he | 
left gaps in his fences in order to entice my cattle 
into his fields, that he might set his savage dogs 
on them, and hurt them with stones. It is more 
than a child of mine dares, to cross his premises. | 
Only last week he tried to put his dog on my lit- 
tle Florence, who had strayed into his fields after 
buttercups. The dog was less cruel than his mas- 
ter, or she would have been torn by his teeth, in- 
stead of being only frightened by his bark.” 

“It’s a hard case, truly, friend Levering. Our | 
neighbor Hardy seems possessed of an evil spirit.” 

“The very spirit of the devil,” was answered, | 


| with feeling. 


‘‘He’s thy enemy, assuredly ; and if thee doesn’t 
get rid of him he will do thee greater harm.” 
“T wish I could get rid of him.” 


«Thee must, if thee would dwell in safety, friend 


Levering.” 
The Quaker’s face was growing very serious. 


“OLD OSCAR,” THB FAITHFUL DOG. 


| 
| 


| found Hardy, with a stalled cart load of stone. 


| saving the animals from being beaten and set on 
| by dogs. 

| «Thee’s given him a bad wound, friend Lever- 
| ing,” said the Quaker, on getting information of 
{the two incidents just mentioned; ‘‘and it will be 


| thy own fault if thee doesn’t kill him outright.” 


Not long afterwards, in the face of an approach- 
‘ing storm, and while Dick Hardy was hurrying to 
| get in some clover hay, his wagon broke down. 
| Mr. Levering, who saw from one of his fields the 
| accident, and understood what loss it might occa- 
| sion, hitched up his own wagon and sent it over to 
| Dick's assistance. With a storm coming on that 
;might last for days, and ruin from two to three 
| tons of hay, Dick could not decline the offer, 
*| though it went terribly against the grain to accept 

| a favor from the man he had hated for years and 
injured in so many ways. 

On the following morning Mr. Levering had a 
visit from Dick Hardy. 


5) 


It was raining fast. 
“T’ve come,” said Dick, stammering and con- 
fused, and looking down at the ground instead of 
into Mr. Levering’s face, ‘‘to pay you for the use 
I 
| should have lost it if you hadn't sent your wagon, 
| and it’s right that I should pay for the use of it.” 
“I should be very.sorry,” answered Paul Ley- 
ering, cheerily, ‘tif I couldn’t do a neighborly turn 
| without pay. You were right welcome, friend 
Hardy, to ‘the wagon. I am more than paid in 
knowing that you saved that nice field of clover. 
How much did you get?” ; 
“About 
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a 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| of your team yesterday in getting in my hay. 
Vasat } ’ y ha] 


three tons. But Mr. Levering, I 


| 





must 
‘‘Not a word, if you don’t wan't to offend me,” 
interposed Levering. ‘‘I trust there isn’t a man 
around here that would not do as much for a 
jneighbor in time of need. Still, if you feel em- 
“There are more ways than one to kill an ene- | barrassed—if you don’t wish to stand my debtor— 
my,” said the Quaker. ‘I’ve killed a good many | pay me in good will.” 
in my time, but no stain of blood can ke found on | Dick Hardy raised his eyes from the ground 
my garments. My way of killing enemies is to | slowly, and looked ina strange, wondering way 
make them my friends. Kill thy neighbor Hardy at Mr. Levering. 
with kindness, and thee’ll have no more trouble; «Shall we not be friends 2?” 
with him.” | Mr. Levering reached out his hand. Hardy 
A sudden light gfeamed over Mr. Levering’s | grasped it with a quick, short grip; then, as if to 
face, as if a cloud had passed from the sun of his | hide his feelings that were becoming too strong, 
spirit. | dropped it and went off hastily. 
‘*A new way to kill people.” ‘*Thee’s killed him!” said the Quaker, on his 
“The surest way to kill enemies, as thee’ll find, }next meeting with Levering; ‘thy enemy is 
if thee’ll only try.” - | dead 
‘Let me see. How shall I go about it?” said) ‘‘Slain by the weapons of kindness,” answered 
Paul Levering, taken at once with the idea. Paul Levering, ‘‘which you supplied.” 
“If thee has a will, friend Levering, it will not “No, thee took them from God’s armory, 
be long before thee finds the way.” where all men may equip themselves without 
And so it proved. Not two hours afterwards,| charge, and become invincible,” replied the 
as Mr. Levering was driving into the village, he| Quaker. ‘And I trust, for thy own peace and 
safety, thee will never use any other weapons in 


” 


He spoke in.a lowered voice, and bent towards his | He was whipping his horse, and swearing at him 
neighbor in a confidential manner. | passionately ; but to no good purpose. The cart 
“Thee must put him out of the way.” | wheels were buried half way to the axle in stiff 
~«Friend Martin!” The surprise of Paul Lever- mud, and defied the strength of one horse to move 
ing was unfeigned. them. On seeing Mr. Levering, Dick stopped 
“Thee must kill him.” | pulling and swearing, and getting on to the cart, 
“Kill him 2” he ejaculated. with his back toward his neighbor, commenced 
“If thee doesn’t kill him he'll certainly kill thee, pitching the stones off into the middle of the road. 
one of these days, friend Levering. And thee; ‘‘Hold ona bit, friend Hardy,” said Levering, 
knows what is said about self-preservation being in a pleasant voice, as he dismounted and com- 
the first law of nature.” | menced unhitching his horse. 
“And get hung!” : ; But Dick pretended not to hear him, and kept 
“I don’t think theyll hang thee,” coolly re- | on pitching out the stones. 
turned the Quaker. ‘‘Thee can go over to his! ‘‘Hold on, I say, and don’t give yourself all that 
house, and get him all alone by thyself. Or, thee trouble,” added Mr. Levering, speaking in a loud- 
can meet him in some by-road. Nobody need see | er voiee, but in kind and cheerful tones. ‘Two 
thee ; and when he’s dead, I think people will be horses are better than one. With Charley’s help 
more glad than sorry. Thee needn't fear any bad | we'll soon have the wheels on good solid ground 
consequences.” again.” : 
‘Do you think I am no better than a murderer?” | Understanding now what was meant, Dick’s 
Levering’s astonishment passed to horror and in-| hands fell almost nerveless by his side. 
dignation. ‘I, Paul Levering, stain my hands; ‘There,” said Levering, as he put his horse in 
with blood !” front of Dick’s, and made the traces fast; ‘‘one 
‘‘Who said any thing about staining thy hands | pull, and the thing’s done !” 
with blpod ?” ° And before Dick could get down from the cart 
The Quaker was imperturbable. it was out of the mud hole. 
“Why, you!” Without saying a word more, Levering unfas- 
“‘Thee’s mistaken; I never uséd the word|tened his horse from the front of Dick’s animal, 
blood.” and hitching up again, rode on. 
“But you meant it. You suggested murder.” On the next day Mr. Levering saw Dick Har- 
“No, friend Levering; I asked thee to kill thy | dy in the act of strenthening a bit of weak fence 
enemy, lest some day he should kill thee.” through which his (Levering’s) cattle had broken 


fighting with thy neighbors. 


kill.” 


They are sure to 


———___—_+0+——-—-— 
For the Companion. 


THE BOY ON THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


There was an old-fashioned, smooth lightning- 
rod running up behind the pulpit window to the 
ridge-pole of the old church. This used on sum- 
mer noons to receive the last attentions of the 
group of youngsters who had worn out every other 
object of amusement before school time. Few 
among them lacked the truthful but boyish boast 
that they had climbed it to the eaves. This, 
feat was considered sufficient to establish a first- 
rate reputation for agility, and to satisfy the most 
towering ambition. Thus matters stood between 
the lightning-rod and the boys, as the latter met 
one day behind the meeting-house, taking their 
turns as usual up the weather-beaten wive, and 
vieing with each other in the strength of their hold 
and the rapidity of their hand-over-hand. Harry 
Chaffer had been to the top with much applause, 
and Sam. Jilson and Bob. Linton had, been up 
and down again very creditably, and little Jemmy 
Brown had climbed to the eaves and put his chin 
and one hand on the shingles. Nat. Whittlesey’s 
thrn was next, and the boys watched him as they 
had done perhaps a hundred times before, till he 
fairly touched the edge of the roof, when in- 
stead of sliding down the rod as they expected, he 
reached his hand over, and grasping the bracket 
above, swung himself slowly upon the roof and 








an evil delight in annoying and injuring me. I 








‘Isn't killing murder, I should like to know?” | once or twice; thus removing a temptation, and 


followed the rod to the ridge-pole. 
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“O, O, O!” said Jemmy Brown, as he saw Nat. 
going up the slippery slope like a cat. 

“Well, there!” said Sam. Jilson, ‘‘I didn’t think 
anybody could do that.” 

**T say for't!” said Bob Linton. ‘That’s climb- 
ing like a sailor.” 

“I declare !” exclaimed Henry Chaffer. ‘‘See 
how he goes up!” and *Bijah Robbins, and Amos 
Whitman, and John Lumbard and the rest held 
their breath for a minute, and then called out, 

‘*Look o’ there !” 

Down at the other end of the green the girls 
wert playing under the old oak tree. Hearing 
the noise among the boys they ran out, and see- | 
ing the young adventurer on his high perch, cried | 
out, | 

“O, my! Nat. Whittlesey’s on the meeting- | 
house !” 

Out of the school-house windows the school-| 
ma’am looked to see what was the matter, and | 
with much concern sent word to have Nat. come | 
down. Meanwhile the daring little fellow bad | 
raised himself to his feet on the ridge, and stood | 
beside the staff just under the forks of the light- | 
ning rod!” | 

“How does it look up there?” shouted the | 
boys as loud as they could.” 

“It’s all sheet-lead on the ridge here,” cried | 
Nat. ‘O, I can see Long Island Sound—and off | 
that way there’s Green Mountains, I'll bet a fish- | 
hook! Ha, ha, ha! you look no bigger than rats 
down there, boys.” 

“School-ma’am says come down,” they shouted. 

“lm going to,” said Nat., and he began to pick | 
his way down the great wire. He came as far | 
as the eaves, but there the sudden turn of the | 
rod confused him so that he could not, or dared | 
not swing over the perilous edge. He began to | 
be frightened, and the case seemed worse and 
worse the more he tried to descend. 

“Can't you get down ?” cried the boys and girls, 
beginning to be frightened themselves. 

**No,” said Nat., faintly, and lay back over the 
great wooden bracket to rest. ; 

The bell rung for school, but no one could 
think of study then. Word was carried to the 
teacher that ‘‘Nat. Whittlesey couldn’t get down,” 
and she immediately dispatched a messenger to 
the nearest neighbor to see what should be done. 
Farmer Shurtleff came over, and seeing the peril- 
ous condition of the boy, went back and brought 
a hired man and two ladders. The ladders 
were spliced and lifted to the building, but were 
not long enough. Another was brought and 
fastened, but the three together were too short 
to reach the lofty eaves. Nat. thought his 
chances of getting safe to terra firma again were 
very dubious, and he began to ery. 

**[lold on, there !” exclaimed Farmer Shurtleff. 
“We'll have ye down here in a minute or two,” 
and he ordered his man to go for another ladder 
and rope. With these they managed to make 
length enough to reach Nat. provided their 
strength was sufficient to. raise it to the roof. 
They tried, but it was too heavy. They tried 
again and again, but in vain, Finally they lifted | 
it as high as they could, close to the lightning-rod, 
and rested it against the house, and the farmer's | 
stout hired man, who had lived on the sea-shore, | 
and knew how to climb a mast, spat on his hands | 
and went up the rod like a monkey. Resting his 
feet a second or two on the top of the line of lad- 
ders he fastened his arm to the end of a rope that 
had been tied on the upper round, and climbing 
to the eaves, slipped it through the joint of the 
rod and drew with his whole weight upon the lad- 
ders, while the farmer lifted from below. In this 
way the ends were raised up to the edge of the 
roof and held there, while the tired and frightened 
boy passed cautiously and safely down. | 

The exploit was enough for Nat. Te was | 
cured of climbing upon the old meeting-house, and | 
it did not need the expostulation of his gentle | 
school-mistress, nor the severe prohibition of his 
father to make him forswear the break-neck un- | 
dertaking forever after, and advise all his school- 
fellows to do likewise. 7. & 
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“OLD OSCAR.” E | 


“Old Oscar” was a member of the canine family, | 
All his days had been spent at the farm of Heath- 
side, in one of the-rudest parishes in the north of | 
Scotland. He was above the average size, and | 
never can we forget his sag bearing; the black, | 
shaggy hair, those dangling ears, the long, bushy | 
tail, and that white spot on his broad chest, run- | 
ning up in triangular form under his massive | 
head. 

Oscar had a companion, the adopted son of his 
master, who had grown up with him, his constant | 
playmate, though ‘‘little master,” full fifteen | 
years. One day both were missing until their 
absence created alarm. The neighbors turned | 
out to searth for them. We sought them at the | 
adjoining homesteads, and down amongst those | 
rugged cliffs that overhang the sea. From ‘‘Maw | 
Cave” to “the Glen,” from **the Glen” to ‘‘Hell’s | 
Mouth,” we sought them sorrowing, looking now 
up amid the rocks and ravines, then down by the | 
pebbly shore. At times we would stop and listen, | 
then call their names—Oscar! John! It was now | 
quite dark, and we could see the stars glittering | 
in the glassy water, the quiet murmur of which | 
was only broken by the sereech of an owl, or the | 
suppressed mutter of a disturbed sea fowl. There | 
was not a human sound or motion, save our own, 
which seemed in this solitude to deepen our gloom 
and heighten our fears. 

The night passed on—a night of fruitless watch- 
ing, never to be forgotten. Dawn came; and as 
the company were groping their wayalong ‘‘the 
braes,” the old man caught a glimpse of ‘‘some- 
thing strange” perched on the edge of a lofty prec- 
ipice. It was Oscar! His name was called, but 
he heeded not. There he sat, looking eagerly 
downwards. Too true were our forebodings. 
The old man sank to the ground, and was carried 
home, muttering im anguish, ‘‘My puir laddie! 





solitary night, sat his faithful companion, eagerly 


| to enjoy the head. 





John Williams had gone out a-nesting with Oscar, 
as he had often done before. He had missed his 
footing, and fallen a height of more than two 
hundred feet. Dead, dashed in pieces on the 
jagged edges of the precipice, the fragments of his | 
body were scattered on the level rocks below like a | 
shower of clotted blood. 

By the assistance of a boat the mangled re- 
mains of the hapless youth were gathered up, and 
carried to that home he had “left so late,” full of | 
life and hope. 

There, on that cold eminence, through the long, 





watching, his ears bent downwards, his eyes 
transfixed. Nor would he stir from that place till 
the mournful company moved on, and then he fol- 
lowed at a distance, stopping at intervals and 
looking back, with a long, melancholy whine. 
Oscar entered the house and crouched into the 
corner beneath the old oak table he had so often 
shared in other days with one lost for ever. He 
refused to eat or mind any one, and spurned all 
entreaties to leave his couch. But one morning, 
soon after, the dog’s place was vacant. No one 
knew whither he had gone; and in vain was he 
sought among his former haunts. A few days 
afterwards, he was discovered by some fishermen, 
cold and stiff near the rock on which were found 
the shattered remains of the dead boy. He was 
carried home and buried in the garden beneath a 
plot of flowers which had been planted and tend- 
ed by the hand of his late friend and companion. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





; NELLIE’S SISTER. 
We have a little baby 
At our house—only think! 
She’s such a cunning, pretty thing, 
So tiny and so pink! 
Her eyes are blue as summer skies, 
And bright as bright can be! 
I think God never made a babe 
So beautiful as she. 


Her hair is just as silky !— 
I parted it to-day, 
And all the while she looked at me 
In such a funny way! 
I don’t suppose she knows me yet; 
She’s only three weeks old; 
But O, I love her with a love 
That never can be told. 
We’re going to call her “Mary ;” 
That name is very sweet ; 
’Twas Mary, mother says, who came 
And sat at Jesus’ feet. 
At first I wanted Isabel, 
It had so grand a sound! 
But, after all, no sweeter name 
Than Mary could be found. 
I mean to be as gentle 
And good as I can be ;— 
For babies, mother says, are sure 
To copy all they see. 
And so [’ll try my very best 
To make her kind and true 
By being so myself, and thus 
Please God and baby too. 
Andgwhen a little older 
She grows, it will be sweet 
With little Mary to sit down 
And learn at Jesus’ feet. 
He'll lay His hands upon our heads 
And choose us for Ilis own, 
And some day take us up to dwell 
Together near His throne. 
-_- ——----<~+e-- —- -— 
For the Companion. 
MEANNESS. 

In our little school we had no marks for our les- 
sons, good or bad; no seats of honor, showing our 
degrees of merit; and no rank in class except in 
the class in spelling. We stood as we spelt, and 
if any one missed a word the child standing below 
who might be so learned or lucky as to spell it 
took the place of the one who had missed. At 
the end of each week the one then at the head of 
the class went to the foot, to give others a chance 
This gave us great interest in 
spelling, and made some of us proficients in the art, 
but it fed and strengthenéd our selfishness, and 
pride, and vanity. 

It led me into a meanness which I blush to 
write, but it may be a warning, so let it be writ- 
ten. I was only six years old when it was com- 
mitted, and trust I could not have been guilty of 
it when older, but it is a shame that I was guilty 
of #% then. My pen waits. I hesitate to tell it. 





Never has it been told by me. But all the long, 
long, many years of my life I have remembered 
it with humiliation. I tell it now, sacrifice my 
self-love, that I may save others from the sin I 
mourn and blush for. 


It was the last afternoon of the school-week, and 


\the best of us were to have ‘‘tickets” to carry to | 


our parents. These were little testimonials of 
merit written and signed by the teacher. Sdme 
of the tickets for this week had unusual value in 
our young eyes, for they were bordered by a little 
daubing in water colors. The teacher had been 
busy with them in spare moments all the week, 
and we thought they were unugually beautiful as 
we saw themat adistance. The ornamented ones 
were few; I think there were only four of them, 
and therefore there was the more solicitude con- 
cerning them. 

We stood in spelling-class. Who could afford 
to miss then, the tickets waiting for us, to be 
awarded in a half-hour? A word was missed—a 
hard one—it went down the class. The head took 
it. I don’t.remember whether I was at the head, 








my puir laddie ! and Oscar wi’ him tae !” 


or only near it, but it came to me. I feared, 





| 





trembled. The word was long, had a succession 
of vowels in it, had been spelt so many times and | 
in so many ways that I had grown confused and 
uncertain about it. The tickets were in the table- 
drawer only a yard off. I always spoke and spelt 
rapidly.when a child, but now I muttered the 
spelling fast to indistinctness. The teacher put 
the word again. I hurried over it as before, not 
knowing what was right and not willing to miss. 
O, how mean! Even meaner, weaker than out- 
and-out lying! : 

The teacher again asked me how I had spelt it, 
ie or ei? LI had not really spelt it, having slurred | 
over the vowels without giving them separate | 
sound. Inow spelt more plainly, according to my 
best guess of what was right, and happened to 
spell rights I received a ticket bordered with two | 
rows of yellow leaves and a cluster of blue ones | 
in each corner. 





} 
meanness to obtain it, had a handsomer one, with | 


green leaves and red berries. 
I paid much too dearly for my honor. We al- 
ways pay much too dearly for any thing when we 


sin for it. Why cannot we learn this ‘sooner? | 


The ticket 
was so trifling, so soon good for nothing and lost. 
The sin was so degrading, and always to last, 
always tofie a stain upon my soul which no sorrow 
can wash away—an ugly blot beyond all skill to 
erase—a shadow ever to darken and depress. 
There is but one thought of relief. Our sin 
makes more manifest the love of God, His long 
suffering, and patience, and wondrous grace. 


Why is not one experience enough? 





+> 
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. 
THE SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. 

Dear Tom and Katie! They were hungry. 
There was no use in telling mother, for she would 
only say, ‘‘Papa will be here ina minute.” But 
the minutes were long, or else a great many of 
them came, and went, without bringing him. 
There stood the porringers of bread and milk, 
the roasted apples and the hard gingerbread, and 
there, too, was the teakettle, singing its songs to 
the hungry children. Very often the mother went 
to the door and looked down the street. 

At last papa was coming. They could see him 
in the shadows of the great elm, with the basket 
of tools on his arm. And now for a race—which 
shall reach him first? Baby is not far behind. 
She has reasons for thinking that her ride home 
will be upon papa’s shoulders, and is' anxious to 
make the ride as long as possible. But papa does 
not seat her upon her throne. He clasps her 
closely in his arms, and kisses‘the little round face 
over and over again. Tom and Katie have taken 
the basket of tools and are running home, but the 
father does not chase them. What is the matter 
with him? So the mother thought, as she leaned 
over the gate and met the fixed expression of 
those eyes that had never looked any thing but 
love into hers. 

‘*Mary, I’ve enlisted.” 

“OQ, John—” 

The words broke from her unconsciously, and 
very white were the lips that uttered them, but 
the next moment the heart of Mary Lester gath- 
ered strength, and she spoke calmly, though her 
voice trembled, 

“Tt is right, John. 

‘*To-morrow night.” 

**So soon ?” 

Then the room turned round and_grew a little 
dark, and a pale face leaned from the window in- 
to the cool evening air, where the rustle of the 
leaves seemed to speak to the heart, “As thy day 
thy strength shall be.” 

It has, indeed. For two long years has that 
brave woman, with hundreds of others, searched 
the newspapers, dreading to find that name in the 
list of killed and wounded. ‘‘If it be possible let 
this cup pass from me,” has been her prayer at 
morn and even, and Tom and Katie well know 
that it is not time to say ‘‘amen” till she has 
breathed that other prayer, ‘‘Thy will be done.” 

They are very proud of their father. Tom 
could not help sending up one rocket when Vicks- 
burg was taken—indeed he almost went up with it. 
Every evening he and Katie sit on the doorstone, 
with Mary between them, and talk over the move- 
ments of the army, and point out the places on the 
map, and try to think that peace and papa will 
soon come. God grant it.—Christian Advocate. 


When do you go?” 


—————~oe—__—_- 


BOYS AND THEIR NOTIONS. 


When Washington Irving was fourteen years 
old he used to stand on the wharves and watch the 
departing ships with longing eyes, until he had a 
strong desire to be a sailor. ° 

He heard that sailors lived chiefly on salt pork, 
a thing which he detested. So bent was he on 
going to sea, however, that he made up his mind 
to overcome his dislike and learn to eat pork, and 
whenever it was on his father’s table he forced 
himself with a martyr’s courage to eat it. 

He had heard, also, that sailors slept on hard 
couches. To fit himself for this he left his bed 
and slept on the bare floor. These efforts to pre- 
_ for the hardships of sailor-life soon cured 

im, for his palate and stomach turned from the 
pork more and more strongly every time he ate it, 
and the bare floor was too much for his sorg bones. 
So, like a sensible boy, he went back to Kis bed, 
ceased eating pork, and gave up his fancy for the 
sea. 

Young Irving was wiser than most boys who 
get foolish fancies into their heads. He tried, in 
a very original way, to fit himself,to endure what 
he knew he should not like, and the trial killed his 
fancy ; but most fanciful and notional boys make 
light of the hardships connected with the things 
they seek. They plunge into trouble and are sor- 


? 8 
My sister, who had sunk to no| 


Te 
to their parents’ wishes than to their own notions 
Parents are wise, but boys’ notions generally ae 
of all things most foolish and dangerous.—§ 
Advocate. . 7 
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KINDNESS PAYS. 


“Get off the side-walk with your dirty slop. 
cart!” said a well-dressed boy to Teddy, ‘one A 
ternoon, as he was driving his little dog-cart alon 
the street in pursuit of ‘‘slop” for his ‘darling 

ig.” 

Teddy's lips swelled and his eyes flashed with 

assion as this command fell upon his ear. Guid. 
ing his dog to the side ofa fence which ran in front 
ofa vacant place, he picked a dry turnip from his 
tub and sent it whistling through the air after the 
well-dressed boy, muttering, as he threw it: 

“There, take that, ye son of a heretic, an’ 1 
wish it were a stone for yer sake.” 

This act brought the well-dressed boy to Teddy's 
side in a great fury. Cufling his ears heartily, he 
id: 

“Take that, you little Irish beggar! I¢ you 
don’t behave yourself I'll have you sent tothe 
station-house for begging.” 

Teddy's yell was like the roar of a young bul] 
His dog added his growl and the street was quite 
vocal with the grating concert. Then mingling 
in the fray came the voice of another well-dressed 
boy, who now stepped up, and, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of his friend, said: ‘‘Stop, Charlie 
don’t hurt the little fellow. He would not have 
thrown the turnip at you if you had not spoken 
unkindly to him first.” 

“‘That’s where yer right, mister!” growled 
Teddy. 

‘Never mind, Teddy,” resumed the boy, “don't 
ery. Charlie won’t hurt you any more. Here is 
a nice apple for you. Take. it, and when yoy 
come to my father’s house I'll see that they give 
you lots of slop.” . 
*“Thankee,” replied Teddy, grasping the apple, 
and looking, pleased, into the kind face of the 
speaker. 

**Come, Charlie,” said the kind boy, “let us hur- 
ry home now. Teddy won't throw any more tur- 
nips at you.” 

“Charlie let his friend Henry lead him away, 
though not without grumbling at his ‘meddling,” 
as he called it, ‘‘with his concerns.” 

A week from: the day of the above incident 
Henry was busy with his studies at home, when 
Teddy came asking to see him. The servant led 
the little big-coated fellow into Henry’s room, 
Henry could hardly prevent a laugh at the queer 

ook of his visitor, but keeping down his feeling 
he kindly said: 

“Well, Teddy, what has brought you here” 

“If you please, Mr. Henry,” said the boy, “I 
knows where yer dog is.” 

Now Henry had lost his pet dog, Carlo, for sev- 
eral days, and after much inqfiry had given it up 
as never to be found again. Hence his eyes flash- 
ed with delight when Teddy spoke of knowing Car- 
lo’s whereabouts. 

Then Teddy told Henry how one of his neigh- 
bors had Carlo tied up in his yard, and offered to 
take him to the spot; ‘‘For,” said the boy, “yer 
was kind to me the other day, and so I thought I 
would tell you about the dog.” 

Carlo was soon found, and when Henry told his 
mother about it he said, ‘‘Mother, I’m glad I was 
kind to poor Teddy. It not only made me happy 
and Teddy happy, but it brought back my poor lost 
Carlo. Iam sure that kindness pays.” 
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A LESSON FROM THE BEE. 


How far soe’er the bee may roam 

To gain the sweets that store the comb, 
On buzzing wing 
Seeming to sing, 

Full surely it returneth home. 


Yet sages say, so short is sight, 

Nought but near things it marks aright; 
Yet far it goes, 
Nor wandering knows, 

For God conducts it home at night. 


Go thou to duty, like the bee, 
Content but short way round to see, 
So thou believe 
That God, at eve, 
Full laden home conducteth thee. 
Time’s Treasures. 


INVISIBLE ARMOR. 


Gen. Schuyler was one of the American offi- 
cers in the army which fought for our freedom. 
He figured largely in those stirring scenes which 
took place on the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, 
when the English Generals hired the Indians to 
come and fight on their side. Gen. Schuyler 
had great influence with red men. They loved 
and feared him; so the English wished he was 
out of the way; and as he did not get shot on the 
field of battle, a plot was hatched to waylay and 
murder him. 

Two men were picked out to do this bloody deed, 
an Englishman and an Indian. The day and time 
were set; they shouldered their rifles and took 
their stand behind a clump of trees which he had 
to pass on his wayhome. . After waiting and watch- 
ing some time, the General hove in sight. He was 
on horseback and alone. Now, or never! They 
took aim. 
have been a dead man. At that instant the In- 
dian knocked down the Englishman’s gun, ¢Ty- 
ing— 

“I cannot kill him; I have eaten his bread too 
often !” 

The gentleman rides on without harm ; he bas 
buckled on an invisible armor stronger than brass, 
and he is safe. What was it? The armor © 
friendly actions. ‘The General had often relieve 
the distress of the poor red men ; he had fed -_ 
when hungry, and clothed them when naked; #0 
now British gold cannot buy up the grateful mem- 
rory of his kindness, as it melts the murderers 

eart. 

“T cannot kill him; I have eaten his bread too 








ry when sorrow is too late. Boys had better yield 








often!” 


In a minute more the General would _ 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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ons 0, what power there is in friendly actions!| habit. I drank whiskey, and offered it to others. 
are [ifjer not only make you friends, but disarm your | 
They ! ? 
- 8, nemies- , 
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M-ary—John 12: 3. | 
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. : Pharaoh, Exodus 8: 8.—Jeroboam, 1 Kings 13: 6.—| 
bull *"yedekiah, Jer. 37: 3.—Simon Magus, Acts 8:24. | 
uite Luke 23: 34.—Luke 23: 43.—John 19: 26, 27.—Matt. | 
lin * "9: 46.—John 19; 28.—Luke 23 : 46.—John 19: 30. | was heedless. 
sce} [ig pxodus 10: 22, 23.—Matt. 27: 45. 
don ¢ Luke 2:9.—Acts 9:3; 22:6; 26: 13.—Acts 12: 7. 
rlie, ¥ 
nave Answers to the Scripture Enigma have been | 
‘ken received from the following subscribers. Some of | «rouble. 
vled them, however, are in part incorrect. 

M. Louisa Alden; J.P. Fiske; H. B. Kelsey; Clara 
lon't Pullen; Charles W. Folsom: Mary E, Whitney; 
re j Henry M. Loring; G. Peters; Lizzie Dunbar; Emeline 

4 4 Reed; Charlie W. Campbell; Emeline and Lucy J. 
you Fastman; Charlie F. Cutter; C.S. Miller; R. O. Jones; 
give one from Princeton, N. J.; Miss. A. F. G.; Anna Sar- 

gent; Lucy M. Vincent; E. Smead; Elmer P. Howe; 
ple fA. Moseley; Helen S. Whitcomb; Fannie M. Ing- 
the ham; Nellie G. Hubbard; J. P. Bixby; M. Stannard; 

Chatty L. Frye; G. N. Hamilton; James F. Gage; 

frank A. Whittemore; J.O. R.; L. A. H. B.; Mason 
hur- Dutton; Florentine S. Shaw; Arthur B. Skinner; 
tur- Brewer Maine; E. F. G.; B. L. Bancroft; Henry M. 

Gnat; Marion S. Thrasher; C. H. Wood; Harriet M.| Everett said, . 
way Miles; Helen M. Atkinson; Lillie A. Forristall; Ar- 


. thor L. Bates. 
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- Answers to the Bible Questions have been re- 
dent ceived froma : 
vhen M. Louisa Alden; J. P. Fiske; G. Peters; Lizzie 
t led Dunbar; Emeline A. Reed; Charlie W. Campbell; L. 
om. H. Maynard; Emeline and Lucy J. Eastman; Charlie 
ueer F. Cutter; C. S. Miller; R. O. Jones; Lucy M. Vin- 
jj cent; E.Smead; Elmer P. Howe; Helen S. Whitcomb; 
bung Nellie G. Hubbard; J. P. Bixby; Chatty L. Frye; G. 
N. Hamilton; James F. Gage; Frank A. Whittemore; 
a J.0.R.; Florentine S. Shaw; Arthur B. Skinner; 
r, — Maine; Marion S. Thrasher; Lillie A. Forris- 
oye MOTHER. 
lash- The following incidents were related not long 
Car- since by a speaker at a public meeting for the ben- 
‘oh eit of the soldiers : 
ya In one ward of the hospital there was a man 
chien who was evidently dying. When I first found the 
sit I man got an old tick and filled it with straw and 
D hidituponthe bed. I bathed his face and combed 
ihis bis hair, and then took and put-him on it. When 
co Iwentinto the tent that morning I saw that there 
some vere not many hours left for him on earth. I talk- 
ah el to him of his mother and Jesus. A soldier 
: uever forgets his mother; “he never forgets her. 
Ihave sat by their beds as they breathed their last, 
ad have stooped down to catch the last word 
that left their lips on earth, and I have heard them 
whisper, ““O, mother,” and pass away. 

Tonce stood upon the battle-field, and I saw a 
man die, and he was terribly wounded. His spirit 
wis no longer there on the battle-field; it was 
away off at home. As I sat,there looking upon 
the man, a smile passed over his face, and -he 
vhispered, “O, mother—O, mother—I am so glad 
you have’ come, mother,” and he stopped. By- 
aul-by he looked again, and he said, “It’s cold, 
nother, turn my blanket over me.” I stooped 
down again and did as he wanted. He said, ‘“That 
vill do, mother,” turned over his head and passed 
from time to eternity. They never forget their 
mothers. Let me tell you there is no power on 
earth can so mould a man for good, or that is so 

res. terrible for evil, as is the mother’s. 
offi- REVENGE. i 
dom. The favorite of a sultan threw a stone at a poor 
rhich “a who had requested alms. The insulted 
vers, “anton dared not to complain, but carefully 
13 to et for and preserved the pebble, promising 
ayler tuself he should find an opportunity, sooner or 
oved ‘er, in his turn to throw it at this imperious and 
was pitiless wretch, 
n the me time after he was told that the favorite 
y and — disgraced, and by order of the sultan, led 
nite the streets on a camel, exposed to the in- 

jeed, ‘ 8 of the populace. On hearing this, the dervis 
time an to fetch his pebble; but, after a moment’s re- 
took = cast it into a well. ‘I now perceive,” 
e had tid he, “that we ought never to seek revenge 
a When ou . Se 8 
atch: oe tT enemy 1s powerful, for then it is impru- 
e was . t; nor when he is involved in calamity, for 
They itis mean and cruel.” 
vould <0 
put . GEN, HOWARD. 

: Per Sherman, in his official report, speaks of 
1 too a favorite General as follows: 


.. in Gen. Howard, throughout, I found a pol- 
shed and Christian “cg exhibitin Phe 
; st and most chivalrous traits of the soldier.” 
b : & recent speech, Gen. Howard made the fol- 
ving remarks, in reference to the use of strong 
mks. He said: 
we SA nat drink at college, I did not drink at 
it oint ; but when I got into the army I found 
was allthe fashion. If you went into an officer's 
Sa the first thing was to offer you somethin 





| whiskey to an officer, and he declined. 
| I attended him in the horrors of delirium tremens, 


| that I never would do it again; and I have not. 
fI do not keep it in my quarters or in my tent. I 


| side, with his rider on his back, without harming 


| to what is said to you. 
| care about what you are told to do. 
ibe kind and good-tempered, yet heedless; and 





oa It was thought you did not treat hime 
Proper respect if you did not. I fell into the 


When I was stationed at Florida, I once offered 
c I urged 
him to drink, and he drank. A short tlme after, 


and I made up my mind that it was wicked, and 


do not offer it to any officer or to any man, and I 
will not. I know itis a hard stand to take, es- 
pecially for a young officer; but I can say from 
my own experience that it will pay.” 


+>» 


A GENTLEMAN in Springfield was riding on 
horseback the other day near the railroad, when 
a freight train came along, the horse became fright- 
ened, turned suddenly, sprang into a carriage (in 
which a man was seated,) then out on the other 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





JOHNNY’S GREAT FAULT. 
Do you want to know what Johnny was? 


He 
e Heedlessness was his great fault. 
What is heedlessness? It,is not paving attention 
It is taking little or no 


A child may 
heedlessness is apt to lead to a good deal of 


I will tell you about Johnny. His baby sister 
was taken sick one day, and when he came home 
from school his mother said, ‘Johnny, I want you 
to run for the doctor. Ask him to coffe as quick 
as he can.” One would*suppose Johnny would 
have minded that; but no, his mind went directly 
off to his hoop; and almost before the words were 
out of his mother’s mouth, he was thinking wheth- 
cr he should take his hoop with him or not. You 
see he was not paying attention to his errand. 
Johnny took his hoop, and when he got along a 
little way he met Everett, another little boy, and 





**Your hoop can’t beat mine.” 
“Yes, sir,” cried Johnny, ‘yes, sir, it can.” 
Everett began to beat his, and what did Johnny 
do but follow. Round the corner Everett went, 
and round followed Johnny; and he ran and ran, 
and outran Everett, until he was nearly out of 
breath. 

*«Come,” said Everett, ‘‘into my house.” 

“No,” cried Johnny, just beginning to think. 
“Why, Iam going after the doctor, and I’m off 
the track ever so far.” He ran back in great 
haste, until he came to a shop window where 
there was a fine soldier’s eap on exhibition, and 
some people looking at it. Of course Johnny 
stopped and looked, I do not know how long, but 
by the time he reached the doctor's office and 
knocked and asked for him, the servant said, 

“Why, the doctor has just gone. If you’d come 
only a minute earlier you would have caught him.” 

“O,” said Johnny, ‘I’m awful sorry; my little 
sister’s sick, and mother wants him quick.” 

“If you had only come a minute sooner,” an- 
swered the girl. 

Do you not suppose the little boy’s conscience 
troubled him? I am sure it must. Johnny 
thought enough now to leave word that when the 
doctor returned he should come to his house im- 
mediately ; and he ran home to tell his mother. 
But he did not mention any of the circumstances. 

‘It seems to me you were gone a great while, 
Johnny,” said his mother, looking sorry and 
troubled. 

.‘‘Was 1?” asked the boy; and that was all. 

Tt was Wednesday afternoon, but Johnny had 
no heart for play. He stayed round the house 
watching for the doctor’s gig, and often went to 
the chamber where his little sister was sick, and 
looked at her as she lay tossing about in her crib. 

At length the doctor came, and Johnny was 
glad. Hecrept up stairs behind him, and listened 
at the door to hear what he said. 





“Your child is pretty sick,” said the doctor, 
looking at the sick baby. ‘‘I wish I could have 
seen her sooner. IfI had received the message a 
few minutes before I should have been at home.” 

“IT sent as quick as I could,” said the poor 
mother, ‘‘and 1 suppose Johnny went as fast as 
he could.” 

Johnny heard that, for he was still listening. 
How do you suppose he felt? He cried. He 
went away by himself and cried. 

The dear baby was sick a good while. 
doctor was afraid she would die. Johnny was 
very kind. He used to run home from school to 
rock and to hold her. He was very attentive then. 
*‘Don’t you think God will let her stay with us?” 
he often asked; and every day he kneeled down 
by his mother’s side to pray God to spare her a 
little longer, but if not, to say truly, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.” 

God did spare the baby. She gét well. John- 
ny was very thoughtful. He had improved too. 
‘*My little boy is growing more trusty,” said his 
mother. 

But you see the danger of being heedless. Al- 
most all the accidents which happen, and many 
and many a death, are caused by not paying at- 
tention. Heedlessness leads to a thousand mis- 
takes and mishaps every day. Nor can a heed- 
less child ever expect to grow up wise and good, 
because the best instruction falls on his mind like 
rain on the rock. It is not taken in as the good 
ground receives the rain. It falls off and runs 
away. It is not remembered, and if not remem- 
bered, it does no good. 

The Bible-does not neglect counsel on this very 

int. It says againeand in, ‘Take heed.” 
t speaks stronger ; it says, ‘Take diligent heed.” 
And the first thing to take diligent heed of is this: 
‘To love the Saviour, to.trust in Him, to walk in 
His ways and to keep His commandments, and to 
serve Him with all your heart and soul.” And 
this sets every thing else right.—Child’s Paper. 
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2 Pustic Speakers and SincErs will find Brown's Bronchial 
Troches exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, while they render ar- 
ticulation clear, Sold by all Druggists. it—lw 





HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL GEMS. 
The Home Melodist 


Contains nearly One Hundred Favorite Songs. It is exceeding! 
convenient in size, and neat and attractive in style. This unique 
volume, bound in cloth, and comprising choice pieces, which in 
another form costs twice as many dollars, will be sent, postage 
Tree. on the receipt of only twenty-five cents, by OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 16—lw 








From the Lafayette (Ind.) Daily Courier. 
It rarely happens that in our editorial capacity our readers find 
us premeditatedly and with malice aforethought, engaged in puff- 
ing any patent medicine, but during our late visit to Pittsburg 
Landing there was one medicine which we found in the hands of 
nearly every soldier, giving relief wherever applied, whether in- 
ternally or externally. We refer to 
PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
All spoke loud in its favor, and the kind-hearted Surgeon of one 
of our Indiana regiments informed us that he believed it was the | 
only thing that saved at least half of his regiment from dying of | 
dysentery during a long march, and we cannot help suggesting to | 
our friends among the army sutlers that it is one of the remedies | 
they should never be out of. } 
Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 16—2w (11) 








HARD TIMES COFFEE, 
THE VERY BEST 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PURE COFFEE, 


And not distinguished from Pure Java by people generally. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 





DR. HAYES’ CERTIFICATE. 


“Harp Times Correr.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Coffee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 
ly, and found to be free from any-deleterious substance. It also 
corresponds in composition with the manufacturer's statement. 

Respectfully, . A. HAYES, M. D., State Assaver. 

16 Boylston Street, Boston, 25th Feb., 1862." 1é—iteow 





BE NOT DISHEARTENED. 
“THE SUN SHINES IN THE NORTH. 
THE SUN SHINES IN THE NORTH. 
- The sun still shines in desolate places. The hearts of the mis- 
erable sufferers of disease-eaten bodies shall be made glad. A 
cure that will cheanse your blood from impurities, and rid your 





bodies of Sores, Ulcers, Swellings, Skin Eruptions, and all Chro- 
nic and Scrofulous diseases, will be found in Dr. Radway’s 
Cleansing Syrup, called Renovating Resolvent. One to six bot- 
tles of this marvellous remedy will cure the worst diseases, and 
restore you to the society of your friends, sound in health, pure 
and clean, and skin without a spot or blemish. 
per bottle. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Price one dollar 


16—lw 














CARLETON’S 
DAYS AND NIGHTS 
ON THE BATTLE, FIELD 


Has been pronounced the best book for the young which the pre- 
sent war has called forth. 

Kear Admiral C. H. DAVIS, U.S. N. 

GUSTAVUS V. FOX, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

J. M. GREGORY, Superintendent of Schools of Michigan. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Superinteudent of Boston Schools. 

ISEPH WHITE, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Edu- 





cation. . 

tev. E. O. HAVEN, D. D., President of the University of Mich- 
igan, and many other eminent men and leading educators have 
indorsed it in the highest possible terns. 

Haaidsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 

Price ONE DOLLAR, at any Bookseller's, or,sent post-paid for 
that sura by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


16—lw 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





ee We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smaii size 7 oct. Piano is pr d “the 


_ 

{2 Carrets FoR THE Peorie. Don't pay the high prices. 
Our stock is very complete, in all the varieties, and will be 
sold without the addition of the recent advance in prices. 
New EnNGLanv Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





Five Carvers. Terms cash and no variation in prices. 
We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut pieces, Fine English 
Tapestries and Brussels, which will be sold tor less than pres- 
ent cost to import.—NgwW ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. 





Carrets.—The largest assortment. 
The lowest prices. 
Terms invariably cash. 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a Mrge and satisfactory trade is carried 
on by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
Scoren AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPErTs.—A few bales of new 
and desirable styles just opened by the New ENGLAND CAR- 
rer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS, VELVETS AND TAPEsTRIES; also Royal 
Velvet Medallions—just received by the Nsw ENGLAND Cak- 
pet Co.. 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS BY THE “ARABIA.” The new patterns of the cele- 
brated manufacturers, John Crossley & Sons, of England, are 
now opened and for sale by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co. 
75 Hanover Street. 


FLoor Ou CLorus. The entire stock of the celebrated 
manufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





Carpets. Crossley'’s improved clectrotype—a new article— 
quite as durable and beautiful as Brussels, for half the price. 
For sale by the New ENGLAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

came 
ROYAL VELVET AND MgDALLion Carrets—The finest things 
out for parlors and drawing rooms. For sale by the New Ena- 
LAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE. Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 





CaRPETs AT RETAM.. We shall continue to supply our cus- 
tomers who are about furnishing or re-decorating the floors of 
their dwellings with Carpets, from all our departments. The 
most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit carpets 
when desired, NEW ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hanover St. 





“QUALITY IS THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNEsS.”—One thou- 
sand pieces of Crossley’s English Tapestry Brussels, compris- 
ing the new designs and new colorings, for the Spring sales, 
just received by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co, 7 Handver 
Street. One price and Cash systems strictly adhere ad to. 





THE CurrENT OF TRADE IS SURE TO FLOW TO THAT House 
WHICH SELLS AT THE Lowest Prices. Our best English Vel- 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the sea- 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will find our depart- 
ments for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign productions as well as the 
favorite home manufactures, NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 
75 Hanover Street. One price and Cash systems strictly ad- 
hered to, 





DouBLE: 3-PLYs—Many new patterns added to our stock this 
week. NEW ENGLAND Carret Company, 75 Hanover Street, 





Fixe Carpets. Get the modern styles. Now opening, 1000 
pieces of the most splendid Enfiish Tapestries ever shown in 
this market, by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. One price and Cash systems strictly adhered = " 

aw 
¢@- THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE NUR- 
SERY.—The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser, to the German Reformed Messenger, at 
Chambersburg, Penn. : 

A BENEFACTRESS.—Just open the door for her, and Mrs. 
WINSLOW will prove the American Florence Nightingale of the 
Nursery. Ofthis we are sosure, that we will teach our “Susy” 
to say, “A BLEssING ON Mrs. WINSLOW” for helping her to 
survive and escape the griping, colicking and teething siege. 
We cunfirm every word set forth in the Prosrretus. It per- 
torms precisely what it professes to perform, every part of it— 
nothing less. Away with your “Cordial,” “Paregoric,” 
“Drops,” “Laudanum,” and every other ‘Narcotic,’ by which 
the babe is drugged into stupidity, and rendered dull and idi- 
otic for life. 

We have never seen Mrs. Winslow—know her only through 
the preparation of her “Soothing Syrup for Children Teeth- 
ing.” If we had the power, we would make her, as she is, a 
physical saviour to the Infant Raeée. 25 cents a bottle. Sold 
by all Druggists. 13—im 








neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Vianos. 

ea Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





A BUDGET OF FUN, 


For the little folks, is creating quite a sensation around Chest- 
nut and Mount Vernon Streets, the homes of the famous “Kyit- 
TING CLUB.” LURING, Publisher, 

l4iW—iw , 319 Washington Street, Boston. 





SPLENDID STOCK 
—Or— 
MEN’S AND Boys? 
CLOTHING, 
IN ALL THE VARIETY OF STYLE AND MATERIAL 
Adapted to the Season. 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 
ENGLISH BUSINESS COATS, 
PANTS, VESTS. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. * 
Fine Clothing furnished to order at short notice, in Custom DE- 





PARTMENT, and perfect satisfaction warranted. . 
, GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 
12—6w 
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HENRBIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


prone used by all the Eastern nations 
SERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


ration 
ts will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
ey cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


rk glossy a’ ce. 

ail Dandrudy keep the Scalp Clean, and thé 

a A 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 

and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 

IT Ig A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 

Cliff Street, New York. Boston WEEKS & | cot pi 

and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 


It is the identical 
for the GRowTH and 


\ 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. ; 


Doctor Krennepy, oF Roxpury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 

2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringwonn. 

2 or J bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous cage of 
rheumatism. \ 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ey 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by cancer in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a co$stive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permenant cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 12—lyis 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES, 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MoNEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. me boys earn $2 per week besides aryl school. 

LOWE PRESS C 


Sender a Circular to the 0., 
12— 23 Water Street, Boston. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
late lenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
it call, I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books of all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 
“The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a ¢rade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catal , and indicating the amount they wish to’in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. ‘ 


HENRY HOYT. 9 Cornutt. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a en 
BOSTON, APRIL 21, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


IGNORANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The following facts, extracted by Dr. Dick 
chiefly from Dr. Robertson’s history of Charles 
V., will show the deplorable ignorance which 


characterized these dark ages. In the ninth cen- 


tury, Herbaud Comes Palatii, though supreme | 
judge of the empire, by virtue of his office, could | 


not subscribe his name. As late as the fourteenth 
century, Du Guesclin, constable of France, the 
greatest man in the State, could neither read nor 
write. Nor was this ignorance confined to lay- 
men,—the greater part even of the clergy were 
not many degrees superior to them in science or 
art. Many dignified ecclesiastics could not sub- 
scribe the canons of those coyncils of which they 
sat as members. One of the questions appointed 
by the.canons to be put to persons who were can- 
didates for holy orders, was this: 

“Whether they could read the Gospels and 
Epistles, and explain the tenor of them, at least 
literally ?” 

Alfred the Great complained that from the 
Humber to the Thames there was not a priest 
who understood the liturgy in his mother tongue, 
or who could translate the easiest piece of Latin; 
and that from the Thames to the sea the ecclesi- 
asties were still more ignorant. The ignorance of 


the clergy is quaintly described by Alanus, an au-| 


thor of the Dark Ages, in the following words : 

‘They gave themselves more willingly to the 
pleasures of gluttony than to the learning of lan- 
guages; they chose rather to collect money than 
to read books; they looked upon Martha with a 
more affectionate eye than upon Mark, and they 
found more delight in reading in Salmon than in 
Solomon.” 

One of the causes of the universal ignorance 
which prevailed during that period was the scarci- 
ty of books, along with their exorbitant price, and 
the difficulty of rendering them more common. 
The Romans wrote their books either on parch- 
ment or on paper made of Egyptian papyrus. 
The latter being the cheapest, was, of course, the 
most commonly used. 
tion between Europe and Egypt was broken off, 
on account of the latter having been seized upon 
by the Saracens, the papyrus was no longer in 
use in Italy; and other European countries. 


“_ P : 
rhey were obliged, on that account, to write all | 


their books upon parchment, and, as its price was | 


high, books became extremely rare, and of great | 


value. We may judge of the searcity of the ma-| 


terials for writing them from one circumstance. | 


There still remain several manuscripts of the | 
eighth, ninth and following centuries, written on | 
parchment from which some formér writing had 
been erased, in order to substitute a new compo- | 
sition in its place. In this manner, it is probable, | 
several works of the ancients perished. A book | 
of Livy or of Tacitus might be erased, to make | 
room for the legendary tale of a saint, or the su-| 
perstitious prayers of a missal. 

Many circumstances prove the searcity of books 
during these ages. Private persons seldom pos- 
sessed any books whatever. Even monasteries of 
considerable note had only one missal. Lupus, 
abbot of Ferriers, in a letter to the Pope, A. D. 
855, beseeches him to send a copy of Cicero De 
Oratore, and Quintilian’s “Institutions,” “for,” | 
says he, ‘although we have part of these books, 
there is no complete copy of them in all France.” 
‘The price of books became so high that persons 
of a moderate fortune could not afford to pur- 
chase them. The Countess of Anjou paid for a| 
copy of the Homilies of Haimon, Bishop of Al-| 
berstadt, two hundred sheep, five quarters of| 
wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet. 
Even so late as the year 1471, when Louis XI. 
borrowed the works of Racis, the Arabian physi- 
cian, from the faculty of medicine in Paris, he not 
only deposited in pledge a considerable quan- 
tity of plate, but was obliged to procure a noble- 
man to join with him as surety in a deed, binding 
himself under a great forfeiture to restore it. When 
any person made a present of a book to a church 
or monastery, in which were the only librarigg dur- 
ing several ages, it was deemed a donative of 
such value that -he offered it on the altar in order 
to obtain the forgiveness of his sins. In the elev- 
enth century the art of making paper, in the man- 
ner now become universal, was invented ; by means 
of which not only the number of manuscripts in- 
ereased, but the study of the sciences was wonder- 
fully facilitated. 

The young people of America can become far 








But after the communica- | 


| better acquainted with the history of the world in | sure of cupidity on the art of a professed friend. 
| which they live than many of the rich and noble | 


|could in those ages of dark and gloomy igno- 
jrance. And above all, they have the Scriptures— 


| which are able to make them wise unto salvation | 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus—in their own 


tongue, wherein they were born. May every 


‘*May this blest volume ever lie 
Close to my heart and near my eye; 
Till life’s last hour my soul engage, 
| And be my chosen heritage.” 





| VARIETY. 





SINGULAR INCIDENT. 

| A gentleman belonging to Greenock, who was 
among the saved from the wreck of the ill-fated 
screw-steamer Anglo Saxon, describes, in a letter 
to a relative residing in that town, a remarkable 
circumstance relating to the landing of one of the 
boats belonging to the ship. The letter is dated 
St. Johns, May Ist. He says: 

“The last time I saw Captain Burgess (the 
commander of the Anglo Saxon) he was assisting 
to lower the small boat, in'which were embarked 
| twenty-two men, one lady, and myself. We left 

the ship without food, water, compass, or sufli- 
cient clothing. We were knocked about in a 


American youth say of this invaluable treasure— 





dense fog all day, not knowing whither we were | 


drifting. 


Towards eve, however, we espied a cliff | 


off Belle Isle, when we steered for Cape Race, | 


which we made. Approaching the shore we saw 


aman carrying a gun, and accompanied by two | 


large Newfoundland dogs. He evidently saw us, 
and made signal for us to approach the shore cau- 
tiously. We followed his course for some time, 
| till he was hid from us by a large cliff, which it 
was impossible he could descend. The two dogs, 
| however, soon appeared, descending this danger- 
| ous headland, and, reaching the water, dashed pre- 
| cipitately into the sea, howling dreadfully. Having 
| swam out close to our boat, they then turned to the 
| shore, keeping a little distance ahead of us, indi- 
cating that we were tofollowthem. Our singular 
pilots seemed to understand the danger of our po- 
sition, as we did not deviate from the course they 
were leading us without a loud howl being uttered 
|by them. At last we arrived in a large natural 
| creek, where a safe landing was effected.. No oth- 
| er similar creek was to be seen, which caused us all 
to wonder at the sagacity displayed by these dumb 
animals. No doubt our preservation was in a 
great measure attributable to these noble dogs. 
An alarm having been raised a rope was let down 
| by a pulley, and we were all taken up the cliff, 


| which is one hundred and fifty feet in height. We 


| where every attention was paid to us.” 
} —_—_+o>—__—__—_—- 
OUR BABY. 


Did you ever see our baby— 
| Little Tot ? 
With her blue eyes sparkling bright, 
Luscious cheeks of rose and white, 
Lips of glowing ruby light, 
ell you what, 
| She is just the sweetest baby 
| Of the lot. 


You don’t think so? You ne’er saw her! 
If you could, 
’Mong her pretty playthings clatterin 2, 
While her little tongue was chattering, 
And her nimble feet a pattering, 
Think you would 
Sav with me she was the sweetest, 
If you should. 


Every grandma's only darling, 
I suppose, 
To her eye (it’s not a pity) ‘ 
' Is as bright, and fresh, and pretty, 
Is.as cunning and as witty 
As my rose. 
Heavenly Father! spare them to us 
Till life’s close. 
Frances D. 


GaGE. 
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A WOMAN’S GENEROSITY. 

The following interesting anecdote of female 
generosity, is told by Washington Irving in his ac- 
count of Gen, Greene in North Carolina during 
the latter part of the War of the Revolution: 


Apprehending the rapid advance of Cornwallis, 
Gen. Greene hastened to rejoin Morgan, who with 
his division was pushing forward for the Yadkin. 
He spurred forward through heavy rain and deep, 
miry roads. It wasa dreary ride and a ‘ee 
one, for he had detatched his aides-de-camp in 
different directions to collect the scattered militia. 

At mid-day he alighted, weary and travel- 
stained, at the inn at Salisbury, where the army 
physician, who had charge of the sick and wounded 
prisoners, received him at the dooy, and inquired 


| after his well-being. 


“Fatigued, hungry, alone and penniless,” was 
Greene’s heavy-hearted reply. 
The landlady, Mrs. Elizabeth Steele, overheard 


| his desponding words. 


While he was seated at the table she entered 
the room, closed the door, and drawing from un- 
der her apron two bags of money, which she had 
carefully hoarded in those precarious times— 

“Take these,” said the noble-hearted woman; 
‘*you will want them, and I can do without them.” 

This is one of the numberless instances of the 
devoted patriotism of our women during the Rev- 
olution. Their patriotism was apt to be purer and 
more disinterested than that of the men. 





Mr. M——, of a certain town in Vermont, is 
not distinguished for liberality, eithag of purse or 
opinion. His ruling passion is a fear of being 
cheated. He once bought a cake of tallow at a 
country store for ten cents a pound. On breaking 
it in pteces at home a large cavity was found in 
the centre. This he considered a terrible disclo- 


were shortly after enabled to reach the light-house, | 
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He drove furiously back to the store, entering in 
great excitement, bearing the tallow, exclaiming: 
“Here, you rascal, you have cheated me! Doyou 
call that an honest cake of tallow? It is holléw, 
and ‘there aint near so much as it appears to be. 
I want you to make it right.” ‘‘Certainly,” re- 

lied the merchant, ‘‘I’ll make it right. I didn’t 
see the cake was hollow. Let me see—you paid 
me ten cents per pound. Now, Mr. M , how 
much do you supposé the hole weighs ?” 
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THE RIGHT ORDER. 


During one of the recent movements on the 
coast a body of marines and sailors were ordered 
ashore to drive off a party of ‘‘gray backs.” The 
enemy were firing from a barn, and in order to 
dislodge them it was necessary to get in the rear 
of it. The marine officer in command of the salts 
gave the following order: 

‘By the right flank, file left, forward.” 

The blue jackets, in a very high state of eXcite- 
ment, tried but could not obey the order; in fact 
‘“‘they got all in a heap,” as a spectator describes 
it, when Lieut. S., of the navy, seeing his lads in 
confusion, came running up with: 

‘*What is the matter?” 

“T can’t get your men to obey orders,” answers 
Mr. Marine. o 

“Give the order,” says S., ‘‘and I will see they 
do it.” 

Accordingly, ‘‘by the right flank, &c.,” was yelled 
out, but worse and worse was poor Jack’s puzzle, 
when S. sung out, ‘*That is no way to talk to my 
men. Luff, you lubbers, and weather that barn.” 

It was done in a moment. 








@ 
LITTLE D@G DIAMOND. 


The mildness of Sir Isaac Newton’s temper 
through the course of his life commanded admira- 
tion from all who knew him, but in no instance, 
perhaps, more than the following :—Sir Isaac had 
a favorite little dog, which he called Diamond; 
and being one day called out of his studv, Dia- 
mond was left behind. When Sir Isaac returned, 
having been absent but a few minutes, he had the 
mortification to find that Diamond having thrown 
down a lighted candle among some papers, the 
nearly-finished labors of many years were in flames 
and almost consumed to ashes. This loss, as Sir 
Isaac was far advanced in years, was irretrievable : 
yet, without striking the dog, he only rebuked him, 
with this exclamation, ‘‘O Diamond! Diamond! 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done !” 
Christianity and philosophy both teach us to en- 
counter disappointments with fortitude and resig- 
nation. 

oS 
HISTORICAL HINTS. 

‘‘Who is queen regnant? The legal sovereien, 
as Victoria, England. ‘Queen consort?” The 
crowned wife of a sovereign king. ‘‘Queen dow- 
ager?” The widow of a former king. ‘‘Queen 
regent?” One reigning till a minor-son come of 
age. ‘‘Salique Law?” An old French rule pre- 
venting the accession of a queen regnant to the 
throne. ‘*Who have been queens regent since the 
conquest?” ‘Bloody Mary,” 1553-1558; the 
“Virgin Queen,” Elizabeth, 1558-1603; Mary— 
Orange—1688-1702 ; Anne, 1702-1714; Victoria, 
commencing to reign June 20, 1837. All but 
Elizabeth were married, but their husbands, with 
the exception of the Prince of Orange, were not 
admitted to any formal participation in the gov- 


, ‘ernment.—National Banner. 


{ 
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A KNOWING FATHER. 


A little boy of three summers had gone to bed 
with his parents, tired, cross and crying, from 


rompings of the day, and on into night kept up|: 


his peevishness, until the father was satisfied that 
the difficulty had degenerated into sheer ill nature. 
Having exhausted moral suasion, he gave the 

oungster a thorough slapping. The little fellow 
. sobbing a few minutes, and then turning to his 
father and throwing his arm about his father’s 
neck, he said, in a new found tone of cheerful- 


ness, ‘*Pa, vou do know what's good for me, don’t | 


you?” 
: ————— 


ADVANTAGE OF PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation, that is, the putting the stops in the 
right places, cannot be too sedulously studied. 
We lately read, in a country paper, the following 
startling account of Lord Palmerston’s appearance 
in the House of Commons :—‘tLord Palmerston 
then entered on his head, a white hat upon his feet, 
large but well polished boots upon his brow, a 
dark cloud in his hand, his faithful walking-stick 
in*his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing. He 
sat down.”—Punch. 


42> 
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RANDOM EXPRESSIONS. 


‘‘T am tired to death.” So you have said very 
often, and yet you are in very good health. ~ 

‘*T had not a wink of sleep all night.” And yet 
your bedfellow heard you snore several times. 

“T would not do it for the world.” And yet 
you have done many things equally bad for a trifle. 

‘“‘We were up to our knees in mud.” You 
know very well the dirt was not over your shoes. 


44> 


MORNING AIR. 


It isa common and favorite notion with many 
ople that the morning air is the purest, most 
racing; but the very opposite is the fact. The 
air is more full of dampnes, fog, miasm, at about 
sunrise, which the sun, however, soon dissipates. 
Before engaging in any thing like exercise or work 
in the early morning out-of-doors, it is conducive 








to health to take a warm eup of coffee, if break-| 


fast is not to be had.— Medical Journal. 
— ++ — 
Presupices are like rats, and a man’s mind like 
a trap; they get in easily, and then pernaps can’t 
get out at all. 








WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—OF— 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRoNcHy 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, Ho} 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP Ayp 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEst 
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$1,25 will invariably be charged if tis not mate 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year 
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INCLUDING EVEN NUMB 
CONSUMPTION. 
—— 
- 
This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and gs p, OLMS' 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years Sing =—— 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such g ie 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results f As 
its use now 7 tt and so long as it maintains its supren One cl 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best Temedial agen, town of 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy i. ta 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the nde -_ 
incomparable. ‘Bs yellow 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, the corn 
d. 
So general has the use of this remedy become, and so , re 
, Pale There 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant ang tolvne and the 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering Gnd sett the depa 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor ang ea tain adv 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, the He wi 
Cannot be Discredited. out of c¢ 
. brought 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. ter thar 
‘ 
From Rev. Francis LoBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregations) 
Church, Bridgeport, Coun. onereeatioal ence, w 
BRIDGEPORT JaNvary 2, Ij now qui 
Messrs. 8. W. FowLEe & Co.: - ia. rosper 
Gentlemen,—1 consider it a duty which I owe to suffering P P 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dx. Wistar’s ky He had 
saM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when L have had og. 
sion tor any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—jor bay and had 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieye an 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, slender, 
looked forward to the delivery &f two sermons on the folioy; 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam gy manner: 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I haye Preach k 
without difficulty. = awkwar 
I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and tO publi | 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial truubiy also. 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. A sin 
Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps th It was 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseney, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbat), stage § 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS Loppsu, ber th 
r tha 
From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. y. j 
“T have made use of this preparation for several years and so 
has proved tg be very reliable and efficacious in the treatme¢ words. 
severe and long-Standing coughs, I know of one patient, now 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, bat je “Yor 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” ie 
e10 
From Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. 1) 
Appleton Academy. She 
“This certifies that for moré than fifteen years I have frequent held hi 
used Dr. WisTaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY tor Coughs, (us . 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of ma Her b 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consiie 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which | am acquainwd’ and te 
blesses 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. forth f 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, It 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealen a) mbe 
medicines. 6—eowly ve 
was a 
ONE OF Of all 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES, 
HUNNEWELL’S ECLECTIC PILLS—TnHE TRUE Foy ori soul. 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both chi a3 the 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. fy 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestibi night 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require ina) 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Gripa ing an 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence or cliaracter, wast 
study in this development. ‘The dose seldom exceeding ont, ial fore h 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economf, sf 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Wr But 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Piles, all derangemeat of hi 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Wom 8 
they are a sure cnre. dee 
ga” For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. ps 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, that d 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mas 
4l—oct, jan, april, july. feel tk 
GOULD & LINCOLN, - 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, suppl 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAUIL! The 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of ! “Wh 
price. . , 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths F pian “S, 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopl 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ofag 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Aé go to 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. ’ “] 
RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development & 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 1 the d 
cloth, 85 cents. ru 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and fu up be 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER on P 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 52% 
Cloth, $3,00. “i Marl 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. b came 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burts, 
D._16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 5 boar 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 5) “y 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. = 
THE a IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. Jame, Ther 
cloth, cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth. be ce 
cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late meen pers: 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. B. Wi! 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Sh 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture = Th 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 1émo, cloth, 0 cm e) 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, * : 
=e the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, rece! 
3"cents. * 
| SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We in th 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. B face 
THE eulDine oTan 3 or, the Binle God's Message. BY 
Payson Hopkins mo, clot cents a, 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of ae 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Ne 7 with 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. the ‘ 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to cme ‘vey 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomy. s6mo- ciuth. By his 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. f 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. ‘ in 1 
——. | 
° ther 
> 4 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. ve 
r 
A FAMILY PAPER: y 
DEVOTED TO pen 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- N° nen 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY , had 
“ 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 22 School Street. plo 
cE. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVAN ay. 


